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Educators across the country are working hard to 
provide students with an excellent education. Many 
take on district leadership roles because they are 
deeply committed to a vision of success for all students 
within their school systems. These leaders are driven 
by a moral imperative to eliminate disparities in 
achievement and to turn the tide toward equity in 
educational outcomes—closing gaps while improving 
the performance of all. They want to see every one of 
their students walk across the graduation stage with 
the skills and knowledge needed to thrive in the post- 


secondary path of their choice. 


Educational leaders, however, are also faced with the 
reality of a “systemic denial of opportunity across 
generations of Americans based on their class, race, 
geographic location, gender or national origin.”' The 
impact of disparities in access to secure food and 
shelter, safe neighborhoods, basic healthcare, and 
community resources is compounded by high teacher 


turnover, organizational dysfunction, and unequal 


These leaders are driven bya 
moral imperative to eliminate 
disparities in achievement and 
to turn the tide toward equity 
in educational outcomes. 


funding within high-needs districts. Especially 
affected are children of color who are approximately 
three times more likely to live in impoverished 
circumstances and more than five times more likely to 


attend a high-poverty school than white children.’ 


Current leaders have inherited school systems that 
are not designed to support every child’s academic 
success. Furthermore, the traditional approach of 
implementing discrete, isolated initiatives within 


a culture of compliance has proven inadequate to 
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Executive leaders ... 

must catalyze profound 
cultural shifts across their 
organizations, moving away 
from expecting those doing 
the work to comply with top- 
down directives and toward 
cultivating people’s sense of 
agency to solve problems and 
make improvements aligned 
with their district’s vision. 


the task of redesigning school systems for higher 


performance and equitable outcomes. 


Amid all of these contextual challenges, however, 
there is a small group of pioneering educational 
executive leaders* who are transforming their districts 
to meet 21st century demands.’ They are learning 
how to orchestrate rapid learning while also working 
in partnership with local communities to improve 

all facets of their organizations, with the goal of 
accelerating progress toward closing the chasm 
between high aspirations and the capacity of their 
districts and communities to meet them. They provide 
encouraging examples for their peers who seek to do 


the same. 


Fundamentally, these leaders recognize that schools 
and districts must move away from initiative fatigue 


and toward building the capacity to function 


a_ Usually superintendents in school districts or CEOs of charter school networks. 


as relentless learning organizations. They have 
embraced the systematic development of everyone's 
capability to rapidly learn as their primary strategy 

for achieving their district’s vision. Many of these 
executive leaders have leveraged learning from the 
healthcare and business sectors, which have longer 
histories of pursuing system-wide, continuous 
improvement.’ These leaders have essentially become 
architects of their district's transformation, guiding the 
development of the organizational culture, systems, 


and capacities to support this strategy. 


In order to lead the transformation of their 
organizations into ones that are capable of continuous 
improvement, executive leaders must challenge 

the conventional ways of thinking, behaving, and 
working that have characterized schooling in 
America for decades.° They must catalyze profound 
cultural shifts across their organizations, moving 
away from expecting those doing the work to comply 
with top-down directives and toward cultivating 
people’s sense of agency to solve problems and make 
improvements aligned with their district’s vision. 
This includes working toward creating schools and 
districts characterized by high expectations for staff 
rather than acceptance of the status quo as inevitable. 


Simultaneously and importantly, leaders must create 


b By learning organization, we mean, “an organization skilled at creating, 
acquiring, and transferring knowledge, and at modifying its behavior to 
reflect new knowledge and insights.” Garvin, D. (1993). Building a Learning 
Organization; Harvard Business Review, Jul-Aug. Retrieved from https://hbr. 
org/1993/07/building-a-learning-organization. 


c The IHI Psychology of Change Framework to Advance and Sustain 
Improvement argues that “activating people’s agency” is essential to successful 
improvement efforts. In this context, agency is defined as the power to act with 
purpose combined with courage, or “emotional resources to choose to act in the 
face of challenge.” Hilton, K., & Anderson, A. (2018). IHI psychology of change 
framework to advance and sustain improvement. Boston, MA: Institute for 
Healthcare Improvement. 
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an environment of psychological safety* rather than 
defaulting to individual blame for systemic problems. 
And there must be a methodology for meeting 


expectations to avoid “miracle goals and no method.” 


Such transformation also requires that leaders 
engage the community so that they can more deeply 
understand the students, families, and community 
they seek to serve and develop the cultural 
competence to operate in truly user-centered ways. 
Districts need to be responsive to the concerns of 
the community and work alongside parents and 
community members to do improvement with them 
rather than to them. This work involves having the 
humility to listen deeply to diverse voices; bridging 
racial and socio-economic divides; and recognizing 
and building on the strengths, experiences, and 


resources that already exist within communities. 


Superintendents in such districts further recognize 
that the combination of leadership through top-down 
mandates and the loosely coupled structure of school 
systems hampers the kind of cooperative problem 
solving that is essential to improving complex systems 
such as education. They see that operating in siloed 
departments in central offices and schools must give 
way to working collaboratively within and across 
organizational levels. Further, teachers need to have 
the time and support outside of their classroom walls 
to work with colleagues to improve their individual 
and collective practices. Leaders of transformation 


understand that they must focus their efforts on 


a Psychological safety is “a belief that one will not be punished or humiliated for 
speaking up with ideas, questions, concerns or mistakes.’ This type of safety is 
an essential foundation for effective teams. Edmondson, A.E., & Lei, Z. (2014). 
Psychological Safety: The History, Renaissance, and Future of an Interpersonal 
Construct. Annual Review of Organizational Psychology and Organizational 
Behavior, 1(1), 23-43. 


While executive leaders are not 
solely responsible for enacting 
these changes, how they use 
their own time and their district’s 
finite resources can have 
tremendous impact on their 
organization’s and community’s 
capacity to produce successful 
outcomes for all students. 


breaking down institutional and social barriers and 


fostering the development of system-wide capability. 


Enacting this type of transformation is extraordinarily 
difficult and requires years of relentless effort, but 

it can be done. Educational organizations that have 
successfully undergone such transformation have 
demonstrated that the executive leader functions 

as a powerful catalyst for systemic change. There 

is promising evidence that leaders can advance 
transformation through adopting specific ways of 
thinking and acting in their daily work, and making 
strategic use of the levers of transformation that they 
have at their disposal. While executive leaders are not 
solely responsible for enacting these changes, how they 
use their own time and their district's finite resources 
can have tremendous impact on their organization's 
and community’s capacity to produce successful 


outcomes for all students. 


This Reflection Guide provides a summary of what is 


currently known about how system-level leaders can 
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advance the essential work of continuous improvement.’ 
It is offered as a complement to the extant general and 
educational leadership literature. As such, it endeavors 
to represent the early learning of those leaders 
pioneering transformational change in order to develop 
the system-wide capacity for continuous improvement 
in education. Recognizing that our learning about how 
to advance this work continues to evolve, the Carnegie 
Foundation offers this Reflection Guide as both a tool 

to support leaders as well as an invitation to engage in 


conversation and learning. 


This guide describes the key dispositions, core 
practices, and levers of transformation used by 
executive leaders, and within each category, it identifies 
vital elements of successful executive leadership 

of such a transformation. Each element includes a 
description accompanied by an illustration drawn 
from the experience of an executive leader. Some of 
these elements may be familiar, but others are likely to 
be new or offer “stretch goals” for leadership practice. 


Few leaders in our field routinely incorporate 


a This Reflection Guide summarizes the findings of a project of the Carnegie 
Foundation to understand how executive leaders in education transform their 
organizations to be capable of producing new levels of system performance 
through the use of improvement science principles. To conduct this inquiry, 
we scanned extant literature; interviewed leaders, researchers, and consultants 
from education, healthcare, and business with expertise related to leadership 
for system-wide continuous improvement; and then tested initial framework 
prototypes with scholars and practitioners to revise and improve the final 
product. Please see Appendix A: References and Sources at the end of this 
document for a full list of the resources and people consulted. 


Recognizing that our learning 
about how to advance this 
work continues to evolve, the 
Carnegie Foundation offers 
this Reflection Guide as botha 
tool to support leaders as well 
as an invitation to engage in 
conversation and learning. 


all elements into how they lead, and learning to lead 
improvement, like improvement itself, is a never- 
ending journey. For this reason, each category 
concludes with questions to stimulate reflection and 
deeper learning to support leaders in self-discovering 
opportunities for changing their own thinking and 
behavior to advance continuous improvement in their 


own contexts. 
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Transformational efforts require leaders to consistently 
think and act in ways that drive continuous 
improvement across an entire organization. Cultivating 
key improvement dispositions enables leaders to 
recognize not just when they need to act, but to 

also feel inclined and able to take that necessary 
action.° In addition, it is only through their own 
self-development that they are able to foster these 
improvement dispositions in the organization. These 
ways of thinking and deeply held beliefs guide how 
transformational leaders approach their work. Such 


leaders adopt the following key dispositions: 


GROWTH MINDSET 


CURIOSITY, HUMILITY, AND 
VULNERABILITY 


WELCOMING UNCERTAINTY 


SCIENTIFIC REASONING 


SYSTEMS THINKING 
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GROWTH MINDSET 


“1f you don’t have a growth mindset as a 
teacher or as a principal or as a district leader, 
continuous improvement is not going to 
happen.” 


Lawrence Nyland, Superintendent Emeritus, 
Seattle Public Schools 


A growth mindset is the belief that you and everyone 
in your organization are able to learn and grow 
through dedication and hard work.’ Executive 

leaders of transformation expect that, with the right 
experiences and support, everyone in the organization 
is capable of developing the knowledge, skills, and 
capabilities to improve their work in support of the 
organization’s improvement efforts. A belief that every 
individual in their organization is a valuable and 
contributing member of the improvement is critical 
to leaders’ engagement and capacity-building of those 


closest to the work. 


CURIOSITY, HUMILITY, AND 
VULNERABILITY? 


“Pm ... concerned that as this continuous 
improvement movement grows, that we 
need to ensure that superintendents are 
committing to taking a learning stance 
that is characterized by a humble mindset, 
rather than simply using their role to create 
senior level positions around continuous 
improvement and then claiming that they’re 
committed to the work.” 


Jorge Aguilar, Superintendent, Sacramento Unified 
School District 


Curiosity, humility, and vulnerability are foundational 
to the learning that transformation requires. Leaders 
with curiosity are genuinely interested in how and 
why things work, and are willing to think deeply 
about a problem before considering solutions. When 
they act with humility, they are open to being wrong 
and can recognize that all improvement knowledge is 
provisional and subject to change with new learning. 
Leaders with vulnerability do not fear failure, and they 
are willing to take risks and learn in public. Taken 
together, these dispositions comprise a learning stance 
that enables leaders to promote an organizational 


culture necessary for continuous improvement. 


WELCOMING UNCERTAINTY 


“1 used to think it was all about knowing ... Now 
! know that it’s all about learning.” 


Lawrence Nyland, Superintendent Emeritus, 
Seattle Public Schools 


Executive leaders of system-wide transformation 
understand that ambiguity and uncertainty are an 
integral part of leading improvement efforts. They 
recognize that, while they may have clarity about 
the need for their district to become a continuously 
improving learning organization, the path to 
achieving that transformation only becomes clearer 
through engaging in a learning-by-doing journey. 
Coping productively with not having the answers 
and embracing the need to collectively learn how 
to improve enables executive leaders to adjust to 


changing circumstances to advance improvement. 
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SCIENTIFIC REASONING 


“We had to move from an organization 
that was compliance driven to a thinking 
organization. Every decision we made tried 
to get people to always think of our practices 
and how we make decisions. What’s the 
statistical data on this? What’s the systemic 
performance?” 


David Langford, CEO, Ingenium Schools 


Scientific reasoning is characterized by being 
“empirically minded” and seeking data and evidence 
to test one’s understanding and suppositions.’ It 
provides knowledge that can be respected beyond 

the boundaries of just those who produced it. Such 
reasoning involves using the scientific method to 
discipline the process of learning and build shared 
knowledge, and employing causal reasoning to identify 
the relationships between causes and their effects. 
Executive leaders who think scientifically look to 
research to understand what is currently known in the 
field and seek evidence grounded in data and practical 
experience in their own contexts. They habitually 

and rigorously question their assumptions, asking 


themselves and others, “How do we know?” 


SYSTEMS THINKING 


“Systems thinking tells us that when we’re 
making changes to processes, we have to be 
thinking about the other processes that we’re 
touching and how that impacts our overall 
system.” 


Sarah Doerr, District Literacy Coach, School 
District of Menomonee Falls 
Systems thinking is understanding the big picture 
while also seeing interactions and interdependencies 


among the structures and processes that make up the 


whole. In the context of improvement, it involves the 
“ability to perceive problems within the systems in 
which they occur, including seeing the work as a set 
of interrelated processes that can be broken down, 
analyzed and improved.”!” Systems thinking further 
includes recognizing that it is impossible to know 
with certainty the results of intervening in a complex 
system and, therefore, requires staying attuned to 


unintended consequences. 


Executive leaders of transformation see and 
understand their whole district, community, or 
organization as a system, and they recognize their 
responsibility to lead change that contributes to 
improved outcomes for the whole, not just some of 

its parts. Their appreciation of the interconnections 
among all organizational levels and departments leads 
them to resist adopting isolated initiatives. Instead, 
systems thinking informs their work to bring a 
coherent design to their district's systems. The result is 
an organization in which work processes and activities 
are integrated across departments and levels in service 


of that organization's vision and improvement efforts. 


QUESTIONS FOR REFLECTION: 


e What circumstances enable or threaten your 
adoption of a growth mindset? 

e Under what conditions are you motivated by 
curiosity and the desire to learn as opposed to fear? 

e How do you model using scientific reasoning in 
your daily work? What opportunities do you have to 
do this more often? 

e When you make a decision, how do you understand 
its potential impact on your system as a whole? On 
individual children and staff members throughout 


the system? 
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Organizations change when people change their 
behavior. Executive leaders of transformation model 
behavior aligned with their organization's vision and 
with the principles of improvement, demonstrating 
by their example how to act to advance the collective 
efforts. The core practices that enable them to do this 


reliably include: 


LIVE THE IMPROVEMENT PRINCIPLES 


GET PROXIMATE TO THE WORK 


DEMONSTRATE COMPASSION 


BE A LEAD LEARNER 


ee) 


LIVE THE IMPROVEMENT 
PRINCIPLES 


“You have to have a focus on improvement ... 
and then you have to constantly ask yourself 
and your direct reports, ‘Are our processes 
consistently effective? Are we consistent? 
Are we reliable? Are we learning? Are we 
innovating? Are we improving?’” 


Gregory Gibson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Schertz-Cibolo-Universal City Independent 
School District 


Improvement science is a methodology and set of tools 
for engaging in disciplined inquiry to solve problems 
to improve practice.’ W. Edwards Deming is widely 
credited with introducing the quality improvement 
ideas to industry that spawned approaches such as 
Lean and Six Sigma. More recently, the Institute for 
Healthcare Improvement and others have adapted and 
spread the ideas in healthcare. In 2015, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching distilled 


six improvement science principles for use in the 
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field of education to accelerate problem solving and 


learning-by-doing in the course of work.'” 


Executive leaders of transforming organizations 
understand that improvement science is built on the 
assumption that outcomes are primarily the product of 
systems, and, therefore, improvement efforts need to 
target norms, work processes, roles, and relationships 
to change undesirable outcomes." They draw on 

their knowledge of improvement science principles, 
tools, and methods to guide the people in their 
organizations to achieve desired outcomes in their 
context. They habitually rely on the six core principles 


of improvement: 


1. Seek to understand users and the problems they 
face. Be empathetic with those on the ground level 
who are most engaged in the work and learn from 
them how they experience work and what matters to 
them. Avoid solutionitis and silver bullets. 

2. Focus on variation in performance” to 
target improvement efforts. Routinely look at 
disaggregated data to identify bright spots and 
problem areas that require further investigation 
and attention. Use longitudinal data to understand 
changes in performance over time and to 
understand how students experience the system as 
they travel through it. 

3. See the whole system, resisting adding new 
initiatives without attending to how all of the parts 
interconnect as part of a cohesive whole. Encourage 
staff to consider all of the people and departments 
who may be affected by a possible change. 

4, Embrace measurement to enable decisions to 
be grounded in data and evidence. Demand facts 


rather than assumptions to inform actions. Consider 


4 


THE SIX CORE PRINCIPLES OF 
IMPROVEMENT: 


. Make the work problem-specific and 
user-centered 


. Variation in performance is the core problem to 
address 


. See the system that produces the current 
outcomes 


. We cannot improve at scale what we 
cannot measure 


. Anchor practice improvement in disciplined 
inquiry 


. Accelerate improvements through networked 
communities 


Bryk, A.S., Grunow, A., Gomez, L.M., & LeMahieu, P.G. (2015). Learning to 
Improve: How America’s Schools Can Get Better at Getting Better. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard Education Press. 


process measures, observation and user perspectives 
in addition to outcomes data. 

Practice and model disciplined inquiry, and use 
improvement tools and methods in the course of 
work. Ask questions that prompt scientific thinking? 
as a routine part of conversations and meetings. Ask, 
“why?” and “what else might be going on here?” to 
spur others to diagnose problems. Conduct rapid 
cycles of disciplined inquiry to learn about and solve 
problems. Model disciplined, scientific thinking in 


the process of decision-making. 


. Foster learning communities. Recognize that 


learning is a social process, and nurture the structures 
and interpersonal connections that promote social 


learning to generate and spread improvement. 


2 


For example, “What specifically is the problem we are trying to solve?”, “What 
change will we make and why?’, and “How will we know if the change is an 
improvement?” (Bryk, A.S., Grunow, A., Gomez, L.M., & LeMahieu, P. (2015). 
Learning to Improve: How America’s Schools Can Get Better at Getting Better. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard Education Press.) 
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GET PROXIMATE TO THE WORK* 


“My role was to encourage and keep up with 
what they were doing, show up at meetings, 
provide whatever support was needed. Again, 
particularly data support. Be the supporter, 
cheerleader, encourager, whatever you want 
to call it. People have commented that the 
currency of leadership is time. Where I spent 
my time was clearly in support of processes to 
produce transformational change and better 
outcomes. Where there was an opportunity 
to go meet with a group that was getting into 
it, | would go and, in many cases, just sit and 
listen but usually have a chance to say a few 
things which were extravagantly encouraging, 
and would try to understand where they 
were confronting barriers and then work to 
overcome those barriers or remove them.” 


James Anderson, President and CEO Emeritus, 
Cincinnati Children’s Hospital Medical Center 


Leaders of transformation get proximate to the 
educators, families, and communities they serve, 
spending their time in support of efforts to improve 
processes that positively impact outcomes that matter. 
They are regularly present and visible where work is 
done, with the goal of learning from and supporting 
teams in accelerating their progress toward their 
goals. They also carefully select where and when to 
engage, using their presence to signal the importance 
of the work in advancing the organization's vision 
and “staying in there” alongside their staff and 
communities during difficult times. Specific practices 
that support leaders in strategically allocating their 


time include: 


16 


1. “Go and see,””* is a common practice in industrial 


improvement efforts that emphasizes observation 


to understand how work is currently done as the 

foundation for participating in improving that work. 
2. Bea reflective partner. Know the work well enough 

to ask questions that spur reflection and learning in 


those you lead. 


DEMONSTRATE COMPASSION 


“We learned that as long as we were 
systematically listening and learning from our 
staff, then we couldn’t make unrecoverable 
mistakes. It was impossible to make them 
because they were giving us the warning signs 
ahead of time because we were listening and 
learning.” 


Gregory Gibson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Schertz-Cibolo-Universal City Independent 
School District 


Executive leaders of transformation consistently show 
compassion’” toward people because they understand 
the challenges that are inherent in engaging in 
transformational change. They acknowledge that 
improving is difficult work and appreciate and support 
people's efforts amidst trying circumstances. In doing 
so, they model for everyone in the community how to 
treat each other in order to work and learn together 
effectively. They also contribute to building mutual 
trust, a foundational building block of a continuous 
improvement culture. Practices that demonstrate 


compassion include: 


1. Listen to learn. Employ active listening. Ask 
questions and offer support when asked for help. 
Notice people and learn what matters to them. 

2. Leader rounding.'® Routinely conduct periodic check- 
ins with direct reports to build personal rapport and 


identify and remove barriers to improvement. 
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3. Establish routines to celebrate success. Recognize 
people for their contributions. For example, 
report staff improvement successes to the board, 
write personal thank you notes to acknowledge 
extraordinary efforts, or email “shouts outs” to 
recognize desired behavior and excellent results.” 

4, Model behavior that creates safety for “acceptable 
failure-’* Respond to others’ failures with 
compassion and a learning stance that establishes 
the needed tone and culture for continuous 


improvement. 


BE A LEAD LEARNER 


“1... believe that everyone benefits from 
coaching, myself included.” 


David Smith, Superintendent, Evansville 
Vanderburgh School Corporation 


Leading successful transformation depends on 
continual learning and the development of the 
dispositions and behaviors that are foundational to 


creating the conditions for continuous improvement. 


Engaging routinely in practices that promote growth in 


these dimensions accelerates executive leader learning, 


which in turn hones the leader's ability to develop 
these dispositions and behaviors in others. Such 


practices include: 


1. Publicly and transparently share one’s own 
successes and failures, as well as the actions taken 


based on lessons learned from failure. 


2 


LeMahieu & Peurach (2017) contend that there are three necessary conditions 
for failure to enable improvement, which makes failure acceptable: (1) Fail 
while trying to do things that matter; (2) Manage the cost of failure; and (3) 
Learn from failures, which depends on the leader modeling the values and 
establishing a culture of trust, openness and teamwork (LeMahieu, P.G., & 
Peurach, D.J. (2017, January 5). Acceptable failure [Blog post]. Retrieved from 
https://www.carnegiefoundation.org/blog/acceptable-failure/). 


2. Plan regular times for reflection” to examine and 
learn from the gap between one’s predictions and 
what actually happened. 

3. Learn from a personal coach”! who can create a 
safe space and structure for identifying and acting 
on high leverage growth opportunities in the course 
of doing the work of leading transformation. 

4. Engage in learning with and from peers” who 
are on similar journeys around core leadership 


dilemmas. 


QUESTIONS FOR REFLECTION: 
e What questions do you ask to prompt your leadership 


team to use improvement science to guide their 
daily work? What do you want them to do now 
that’s different from what was expected before you 
embarked on your improvement journey? 

¢ Reflect on how you treat others in your 
organization. In what ways do you model behavior 
that communicates compassion and reflects the 
value you place on the experiences of the people 
you lead? 

¢ How do you respond to your own failures in 
the context of learning to improve? How do you 
respond to the failures of others? 

e What practices and routines help you stay proximate 
to the work? How often to you consider recent 
observation and experience in decision making? 

¢ How do you build learning opportunities into your 
busy day? 

e How do you model transparency? What personal 


learning or failures have you shared publicly? 
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As those tasked with the responsibility to lead the 
entire system, executive leaders are well-positioned 
to influence organizational levers to advance 
transformation. This section describes actions that 
executive leaders must take through the use of their 
authority to establish the organizational conditions to 
successfully transform the organization. Specifically, 
executive leaders of system-wide continuous 


improvement exercise their role authority to: 


DEVELOP EVERYONE’S IMPROVEMENT 


INVEST IN IMPROVEMENT 
INFRASTRUCTURE 


CAPABILITIES 


PROMOTE RADICAL ALIGNMENT 


Continuous improvement across an organization 
depends on aligning everyone’s behavior and decision- 
making to a collectively owned vision and strategy.”* 
In a transforming education organization, this vision 
must include ensuring success for all students. The 
strategy to achieve that vision is to continually grow 


the collective capacity to improve. 
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Alignment ensures coherence across organizational 
levels and departments, and enables everyone to 
understand how their work contributes to progress 
toward the vision.’ It also helps to keep improvement 
efforts manageable by making clear which work 
activities and initiatives are essential to realizing 
shared goals and which are distracting or unnecessary. 


Executive leaders cultivate such alignment when they: 


1. Communicate consistently to reinforce the 
organization’s shared vision and strategy.” For 
example, promote a shared improvement narrative 
and tell compelling improvement stories about 
pivotal learning moments. Consistently and publicly 
espouse the key ideas of the organization's vision 
and the principles of improvement. Intentionally 
and frequently message expectations for everyone's 
role in the organization’s improvement efforts. 

2. Protect the core work by leveraging organizational 
strengths and buffering against political, 
cultural, and other factors that could impact the 
organization's transformation process. Regularly 
take the pulse of the organization to understand 
pain points and external pressures, and act on 
this knowledge to protect staff from unnecessary 
distractions. Stop disconnected initiatives. 

3. Promote “boundarilessness.””” Work to break 
down traditional organizational silos and encourage 
collaboration across departments, buildings, and 


levels in service of rapid improvement. 


a In regard to instruction specifically, a coherent instructional system must be 
aligned to a vision of high-quality instruction at all levels of the system—both 
district and school—in order to impact classroom teaching and learning. 
(Cobb, P., Jackson, K., Henrick, E., & Smith, T. M. (2020). Systems for 
instructional improvement: Creating coherence from the classroom to the district 
office. Cambridge, MA: Harvard Education Press.) 


4. Prioritize the allocation of resources to align 


with organizational vision and strategy. Use 
scarce time, money, political capital, etc. to invest 
in high leverage activities and infrastructure to 
support continuous improvement toward the 


organization's goals. 


“Everybody had a set of goals when I got here, 
and we have consolidated them into one set 
of district goals. We had board goals, facility 
master plan goals, the superintendent’s goals. 
Each campus had goals, the technology had 
goals. Goals, goals, goals, goals, goals. 


“1 counted it all up. | think we had 975 goals 
when I got here that everybody claimed 
was just as important as the other one. All 
the leaders, all the direct reports of the 
superintendent all claimed that each goal was 


just as important as the next. | can’t help but 
smile now. 


“We have four priorities now. Everybody, from 
the custodian to a board member, can tell 
you what our four priorities are. Then all of 
our work, all of our strategic plans, and our 
scorecards now cascade and line up to those 
four priorities.” 


Gregory Gibson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Schertz-Cibolo-Universal City Independent 
School District 
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BUILD AN IMPROVEMENT CULTURE 


“What we learned over the years was that 
being transparent about both what you’re 
doing and the results that you’re achieving, 
whether they’re good or bad, to a broad 
audience, is a powerful tool to develop 
the will to change. The linkage between 
transparency and trust is great. If you’re 
being transparent and setting the facts out 
and are conscientious, careful, cautious, and 
disciplined about what facts you set out and 
how you set them out, you develop trust from 
everyone that has a stake in it.” 


James Anderson, President and CEO Emeritus, 
Cincinnati Children’s Hospital Medical Center 


“We learn from our failures. How do we 
celebrate that and get good at mining failures 
to make something better out of it?” 


Lawrence Nyland, Superintendent Emeritus, 
Seattle Public Schools 


When an improvement culture is in place, the 
organization is characterized by a safe social learning 
environment in which members at every level 
experience psychological safety in tandem with high 
expectations.*° People feel valued and empowered 

to take action to improve, demonstrate humility and 
openness about their own learning journeys, and 

ask for help when needed. They are deeply engaged 
in realizing the organization’s vision, and they take 


collective ownership and pride in the work. 


To realize a culture that supports continuous learning 


and improvement, executive leaders: 


1. Advance a shared improvement approach and 


language that gives everyone in the organization a 


common language and way to improve problems 
affecting their work.” These common, disciplined, 
and scientifically-based improvement methods, 
processes, and protocols enable everyone to produce 


high-speed learning and rapid problem solving. 


. Encourage risk taking in support of learning. 


Support people to carry out rapid, low-risk tests 
of change and act on what they learn to advance 


improvement. 


. Unleash the intrinsic motivation” of staff 


members, students, community members, and 
stakeholders, and respect and value the work that 
they do, regardless of status or position.” Help make 
the connection between their improvement efforts 


and what matters to them. 


. Require transparency.” Honestly and transparently 


communicate current results (whether favorable 
or not) and ongoing progress and learning, and set 


clear expectations for others to do the same. 


. Compel everyone to quickly identify and remove 


obstacles to improvement. Do not allow known 
problems to fester due to inattention or, worse yet, 


avoidance. 


. Establish processes to give people a voice in 


decisions that affect them and their work. 
Routinely collect and act on input and feedback 


when considering changes. 


. Uphold high expectations for everyone in order to 


align their behavior with the vision and strategy.”' 
Reward desired behavior, and swiftly call out and 
address undesirable behavior. Invite and support 
people to “get onboard” with improvement efforts, 
and over time counsel out those who do not want to 


or cannot change. 
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DEVELOP EVERYONE’S 
IMPROVEMENT CAPABILITIES 


“.. the biggest conversation in our evaluation 
feedback is, “Okay, you’re a great leader. No 
question about that. You’re a star. You’re a 
10. You do everything we ask you to do. Tell 
me about your team. What can your team do? 
When you walk out the door tomorrow, will 
they replace you? What are you teaching them 
how to do?” 


Lawrence Nyland, Superintendent Emeritus, 
Seattle Public Schools 


Organizational transformation depends on 
accelerating everyone's learning about how to 
improve their work to advance their shared vision. 
After all, the achievement gap that educators seek 

to close essentially represents a gap between what 
organizations know how to do and what actually needs 
to be done to produce the desired result. Building 

the capability of every individual in the organization 
is the route to enabling everyone to learn how to 

“do” improvement and make increasingly valuable 
contributions through their work. Executive leaders 
of continuously improving organizations support this 


needed learning by investing in: 


1. A system for individual capability development 
that enables everyone across all levels of the 
organization to grow and learn in the areas they 
most need in order to contribute to achieving 
the organization’s vision. This includes building 
knowledge related to specific jobs, as well as role- 


appropriate improvement capabilities. Engage 


external expertise when needed and create 
opportunities to hone skills through ongoing, 


coached practice. 


. A leadership pipeline to recruit, develop, and 


build the capabilities of leaders to champion the 
improvement work and rapidly develop their 
teams.*’ Create systems to promote and grow leaders 
from within the organization who demonstrate 
aptitude and passion for, as well as success in, 


leading continuous improvement efforts.** 


. An organization-wide system of accountability that 


establishes clear, shared expectations for behavior 
and performance in tandem with a range of support 
structures to help meet those expectations.** This 
system should ensure that everyone knows how they 
need to behave and what they need to accomplish in 
order to contribute to the organization's continuous 
improvement efforts, and that they are provided with 


the support they need to do so. 


. A system to cultivate a wide range of stakeholders 


as informed champions of the organization’s 
transformation. Systematically grow the 
commitment and capacity of school board members, 
union leaders, the media, prominent community 
members, and parent and student leaders to 
contribute to advancing improvement efforts within 
their roles. To do this, leaders ensure that they tell 
stories to raise the sense of moral urgency around 
student outcomes, transparently share the progress 
of improvement efforts, and engage stakeholders in 
learning-by-doing through personally contributing 


to ongoing improvement work. 
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INVEST IN IMPROVEMENT 
INFRASTRUCTURE 


“There’s a discipline and a set of structures 
we put in place to capture data that we can 
then use to improve. The data we usually have 
in education provide big, sweeping general 
assessments on an annual basis, which is not 
data that you can actually use to improve 
your practice. We made a real investment in 
practices and systems to capture data that 
actually helps with improvement, and then 
to put that data in the hands of everyone, 
including our students.” 


Diane Tavenner, Founder and CEO, Summit Public 
Schools 


Executive leaders are well-positioned to understand 
how their organization's core structures, systems, and 
processes currently support continuous improvement 
efforts, and how they need to be adapted, strengthened, 
or supplemented to advance transformation. 
Ultimately, the organization's capacities and ways 

of doing work must align with and accelerate the 
achievement of its vision through continuous 


improvement.*° 


Common high-leverage areas in which 
systemic investment in an improvement infrastructure 


can have a significant impact include: 


1. Collaborative work structures for collective 
learning. Continuous improvement requires social 
learning. Adjust schedules and work structures to 
secure time for teams to learn and problem-solve 
together. Craft meeting agendas and shift other 
uses of time to prioritize learning and continuous 


improvement.* 


rs) 


For example, Professional Learning Communities (PLC’s), department and 
cabinet meetings. 


2. Analytic capacity. This includes expertise and 
data systems, tools, and processes for collecting, 
transparently sharing, analyzing, and acting on 
data related to measures that matter. Ideally, the 
organization is able to make data broadly accessible 
in as close to real time as possible to enable everyone 
to quickly identify and respond to gaps between 
desired outcomes and current state. 

3. A knowledge management system that 
enables knowledge sharing, collaboration, and 
communication across the community about what 
is being learned pertaining to how to get results 
that make advances toward achieving the vision. 
This system should include tools, processes, and 
routines that initiate and support social learning, 
and should function to rapidly consolidate and 
spread learning in ways that support others to 
quickly apply that learning to improve their own 


work when relevant.*° 


4, Decision-making processes that are transparent 


and enable rapid and effective decision-making and 
follow-through to remove barriers to improvement. 
Ensure that the organization specifies how 
decisions are made and who makes them, as well as 
expectations for documenting, sharing, and quickly 
acting on decisions and processes to learn from 
what happens. 

5. A system for leaders to evaluate and improve 
organizational systems and processes. As the 
organization improves, leaders need reliable ways 
to systematically assess how well the current 
infrastructure, systems, and work processes are 
functioning to support continuous improvement 
and make adjustments to further advance 


improvement efforts. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REFLECTION: e What opportunities do you have for better 


¢ How many priorities does your district have? Can aligning your decisions with your organizations 


you and your leadership team name them, and do vision and goals? 


you know the current status for each? How does ¢ In what ways is your organizational culture, 


each person in the district know what to prioritize including its values and rewards systems, supportive 


in their work today? of continuous improvement? What opportunities 


« Which of the five high-leverage elements of an may exist for strengthening the culture? 


improvement infrastructure (see pg. 16) do you + How well are your processes for developing 


have in place? What elements are in development or people integrated and aligned with your 


missing altogether? What do you need to build now improvement efforts? 


to advance your goals? « As the top executive of the organization, what do 
you need to do to create the conditions for every 
other person in your organization to successfully 


learn and improve every day? 
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